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country in the world where engineering was a respected learned profession in the early
nineteenth century.7
Beginning with the Directory (1795-1799) the Republican political forms were
maintained, but the extreme equalitarianism and democratic Republicanism were
tempered by a return to middle class interests. With the take-over by the Consulate
(1799-1804) Napoleon began to give his own personal stamp to the Republic's
political forms. This meant for education a reinforcement of modernity with respect
to efficient organization, central authority, differentiation of institutions, and profes-
sional training; it meant a return to tradition as far as religious control was concerned.
The most significant modernizing trend in France in the first half of the
nineteenth century was the building of a strongly centralized and highly organized
state system of education. When Napoleon came to power, he moved to reinforce the
national character of schools, but at the same time his Concordat of 1801 with the
Roman Catholic Church, quickly followed by the law of 1802, returned primary-
schools to church control. Napoleon was favorably impressed with the work of the
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools; furthermore, he was really more
interested in secondary education than in primary education. It was through the
secondary schools that he expected to train a loyal and efficient corps of officials to
help carry on his government. It was therefore important for him to do away with the
practically-oriented and republican-minded enthusiasm of the central schools.
The law of 1802 provided the framework for a national system of secondary
schools under state control. Although private secondary schools were permitted to
continue, the way was paved for two major types of secondary schools that dominated
French education for a century and a half, namely, the lycee for the larger towns and
the college for the smaller communes. The lycee provided the preferred road to
university study in a seven-year course for ages eleven or twelve to eighteen. It was
typically a residential boarding school, received national funds for the construction
of buildings and payment for teacher's salaries, catered to the aristocratic classes of
society by charging fees, and maintained a strongly classical and humanistic course of
study, topped off by philosophy, logic, and mathematics. The college also gave
preferment on the .road to the higher faculties, but it received a greater share of
support from the local community and therefore was usually not so well-endowed,
physically or intellectually, as the lycee. In the educational prestige hierarchy it ranked
below the lycee.
Soon after Napoleon established the Empire (1804-1814) his decrees of 1806
and 1808 brought all French education under his direct and personal control. The
University of France was established as the supreme administrative organization to
supervise all the educational institutions of France. It was not a university in the usual
Western sense, but more nearly a centralized national department of education
embracing as a corporate body all the public teachers of the nation. A supreme master
to be appointed by the emperor was the highest educational official. He received
advice from a superior council of education made up of twenty-six or thirty members,
also appointed by the emperor.
7 Ibid., p. 161.